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The Appeal of the Religious Society of Friends, 
to their Fellow-Citizens of the United States, on 
Behalf of the Coloured Races. 

(Continued from page 90.) 

We might quote from the Parliamentary Re- 
ports the names of numerous other vessels evi- 
dently engaged in the slave trade, and overhauled 
on the coast of Africa within the last four years, 
which displayed the United States flag, and thus 
escaped search and capture, to pursue the infamous 
traffic.* 

Joseph T. Crawford, Acting Commissary Judge 
at Havana, Island of Cuba, in a despatch to Lord 
Clarendon, dated “ January 14, 1856,” says— 

“The slave trade, during the past year, has been 
carried on with more than its ordinary activity. 
No less than 6408 (Africans) have been introduced 
during the last twelve months, and are held here 
in slavery. 

“T have no reason for thinking that the expedi- 
tions to the coast of Africa, during 1855, have 
proceeded from Cuba, as formerly. This has, in 
great measure, been rendered unnecessary by the 
facilities the slave traders find in fitting out their 
vessels in the United States, where the craft em- 
ployed are to be met with cheap and suitable, as 
well as their fittings and stores much more reason- 
able in price than here in Cuba; added to which, 
they are subjected to less observation, and run less 
risk of detection—the masters and crews being 
easily found to proceed under the direction of an 


agent or supercargo, usually an experienced slave|armed horde of ruffians; their houses fired, their | mortality = 
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detection or knowledge; making a total of 7304 
for the year. 

He says, “the list proves that the slave trade 
continues to be carried on, not only extensively, 
but almost with impunity; since, of so large a 
number known to have been landed, only fifty-four 
have been captured.” 

The views and facts we have here stated, are 
fully confirmed by John M. Clayton, Senator from 
the slave State of Delaware, in a speech delivered 
in the Senate of the United States, in the spring of 
1854, in which he sets forth the extensive partici- 
pation of American vessels in the trade.* 

Further evidence of this is also furnished by two 
of the public newspapers published in New York 
city, one in Baltimore, and another published in 
Washington, D.C. In one of these, dated Seventh 
mo. 14, 1856, a list is given of twenty-one Ame- 
rican vessels engaged in the slave trade, eighteen of 
which had sailed out of the port of New York 
within three years previous.t 

It is not from New York only that these vesseis 
are sent out. There is evidence that the ports of 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, as well as 
other places in the United States, are used for this 
nefarious purpose, and that its vast profit, the bu- 
siness it creates, the employment it gives to numer- 
ous mechanics and labourers, with the large and 
even exorbitant prices which are paid to all con- 
cerned, partly with a view to secure secresy, are 
silently but steadily operating to undermine the 
virtuous feelings of many in the community, and to 
lessen the abhorrence which should justly be excited 
by a trade that inflicts upon our fellow-creatures 
wrongs so monstrous, and sufferings of so dreadful 
a character. 

The evils produced by it in Africa are incaleula- 
bly great and wide-spread. The peaceful pur- 
suits of agriculture and manufactures are suspended. 
Wars are fomented by the slave traders, and mo- 
ney, fire-arms, and rum liberally supplied to the 
petty chiefs in exchange for the poor victims, stolen 
away while at their work, or captured in war. The 
course of a party on a slave-hunt is a scene of 
desolation and carnage. Villages of peaceful na- 
tives, industriously pursuing their ordinary avoca- 
tions, are suddenly surrounded and surprised by an 


NO. 13. 

Prompted by cupidity for the articles which the 
white man offers in barter for negroes, the untu- 
tored African becomes savage and treacherous, and 
watches the favourable moment for springing by 
stealth upon his prey, or for betraying him to the 
slave-dealer. Accusations of crimes, totally un- 
founded, are invented, and conviction procured, 
that the petty chiefs may profit by the sale of the 
innocent victim; the midnight ruffian prowls around 
the dwelling of the unsuspecting, that he may seize 
and carry off some unguarded individual; and in 
some instances, the ties of affection and blood be- 
come so entirely dissevered, that these deeds of 
deceit and violence are practised upon the nearest 
kindred. David Livingston, another modern tra- 
vel!er, who has penctrated further into Africa, and 
obtained a more accurate knowledge of the manners 
and customs of her inhabitants than almost any 
other, gives abundant proof of the peaceful, confid- 
ing, and kind character of the natives, where the 
slave trade has not extended its barbarizing and de- 
grading influences ; and states distinctly, that when 
they got within its area, the whole bearing and 
conduct of the people were altered for the worse. 

Nor are the slave ship and the passage to the 
land of cruel and unrequited toil less destructive 
of life, or less deplorable in their accompaniments. 
With hundreds of men and women, boys and girls, 
jammed into a space so contracted, that each one 
has less room than he would occupy in his coffin, 
without clothing, with no means for cleanliness, 
with little light or ventilation; unable to turn or to 
change position at pleasure, with an atmosphere so 
pestiferous, and a stench so sickening, that the 
stoutest and most hardy seamen revolt at it; mis- 
erably and very insufficiently fed, and wholly at 
the will of merciless and abandoned men; what 
can be conceived more wretched and pitiable than 
the helpless condition of the poor voyaging negro ! 
Is it any wonder that disease in its most appalling 
and disgusting forms bursts forth with violence, and 
that death sweeps hundreds of the sufferers beyond 
the reach of their tormentors. The mortality is 
frightful. In the case of the Mary E. Smith, al- 
ready alluded to, two hundred and seventy-six out 
of about five hundred died, and one hundred and 
nine others were sick in the hospital. The average 
the slaves carried from Africa to 


trader ; their cargoes being ready (on the coast of} grain-fields destroyed, their cattle driven away, the|Cuba and Brazil is found to be from one-fourth to 
Africa), waiting their appearance at the given point/aged and the infants slaughtered, and the young|one-third of all that are shipped.* 


of embarkation—they arrive there under the Ame- 


and middle-aged of both sexes seized and bound. 


What a deplorable picture do these statements 


rican flag, take on board their miserable cargo, and| Their hands being secured, they are fastened by|present of a traffic carried on in this enlightened 
are off so very quickly from the coast, that they|the neck to a pole of sufficient length to receive|day, by a professedly christian people, and which 
are seldom fallen in with by the cruisers; or, if/eight or ten of them, and thus are driven for many|is attempted to be justified on the absurd and re- 
they were, they would be found, like the ‘Grey| miles at the point of the bayonet or spear, with/volting plea that it is bringing the negroes within 
Eagle’ [formerly of Philadelphia], without papers] cruel flogging if sullen or obstinate, until they reach|the influence of christianity and civilization, and 
of any kind, should there be evidence on board of|the seaside, there to be transferred to the pestilen-|thus conferring a benefit upon them. Might not 
their slave-trading character.” tial hold of the slave ship. Barth, a recent travel-|the slave respond to this, as one of a working gang 
In a despatch from the same officer, dated “ Ja-|ler in Africa, gives an affecting picture of one of|did to a white man who was recommending to him 
nuary 31st, 1857,” he furnishes an account of the|these raids which he witnessed; and his story is|the religion of the Saviour of men: “If Christ 
number of slaves known to have been landed in|only a confirmation of numerous recitals from other|commands you to treat us thus, then Christ is a 
Cuba, from the coast of Africa, during 1856, which | reliable travellers. cruel tyrant.” 
js 5478; to which one-third is added, as a very] Where the slave trade is carried on, there is no] The researches of the above named, as well as 
low estimate of the number smuggled in, without} security for life, for property, for wife, or children.jother travellers, have disclosed a vast extent of 
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* See Appendix, B. * See Appendix, C. + See Appendix, D. * See Appendix, E, No. 3. 
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fertile country in the interior of Africa, adapted to|tion which have heretofore devastated the seaboard| we learn why it is “a perfect universal manure,” 


the growth of cotton, sugar, maize, palm oil, and 
all the products which require the genial warmth 
of a tropical clime. To develop these demands 
only capital and well-directed industry, with a 
peaceful and secure enjoyment of the fruits of la- 
bour. In those parts adjacent to, or on, the coast, 
where the inhuman traffic in flesh had been check- 
ed, agriculture and commerce were beginning to 
flourish, and the material for peaceful and lawful 
commerce was rapidly increasing. From official 
documents it appears that the exports from the port 
of Lagos, in Guinea, during the year 1856, amount- 
ed in value to one hundred and seventy-cight thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight pounds, or 
about eight hundred thousand dollars; and from 
the other ports in the Bight of Benin, to six hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand five hundred 
pounds, or more than three millions of dollars; 
making a total of eight hundred and sixty-two 
thousand three hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
or nearly four millions of dollars; and almost the 
whole of this large trade has sprung up within the 
comparatively short space of twenty years. The 
cultivation of cotton in the district of Yoruba and 
the adjoining country, during the same period, is 
estimated at seven millions two hundred thousand 
pounds* The trade of the colonies founded under 
the auspices of the American Colonization Society, 
is a further proof of the commercial benefits which 
would result from-the entire abolition of the slave 
trade. 

B. Campbell, English Consul at Lagos, in a re- 
port to the government, dated “January 5th, 1857,” 
says: “The rapid development of the legitimate 
commercial resources of this part of Africa demon- 
strates the enormous wrong done by the slave 
trade, in staying, for so many years, the natural 
resources of the country, and tearing away its in- 
habitants by violence and fraud, to cultivate, un- 
der the pressure of the lash, in foreign lands, those 
very productions which the climate and soil of his 
own country are equally capable of producing, by 
that natural incentive to labour, the prospect of 
reaping and enjoying its fruits.” 

Every year furnishes additional evidence that 
Africa, treated with generous and christian huma- 
nity, encouraged and aided by the superior skill and 
knowledge of the white man, would yield a large 
contribution to the wealth and comforts of the 
civilized world, and furnish a vast amount of use- 
ful products for legal and profitable commerce ; 
while the intercourse of the whites, conducted upon 
christian principles, and showing forth the attrac- 
tive light of a consistent and virtuous example in 
life and conversation, could scarcely fail, under the 
Divine blessing, to prepare the way for embracing 
the religion which produced such excellent fruits. 

It is afflicting to find that the hopes entertained 
of an effectual check being given to the slave trade, 
and that Africa would thus gradually recover from 
the evils produced by it, are likely to be blighted 
by its further revival, under the pretext of obtain- 
ing free labourers for some of the West India Is- 
lands; ascheme sanctioned by one of the European 
governments, the prosecution of which has already 
produced very disastrous results. The pretence of 
hiring the Africans to go voluntarily is a mere guise, 
and cannot conceal, what it practically results in, 
the coercive abduction of the negroes to a life of un- 
remunerated labour; while, at the same time, the 
authority given to the government agents to procure 
them, acts as a protection and immunity to the 
regular slave trader, and will thus multiply, to a 
fearful degree, the rapine, bloodshed and destruc- 


* Parliamentary Reports, Class B, 1856-7, p. 34. 


sections of Africa,* 
(To be continued.) 
pasate: 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture. 
(Concluded from page 83.) 

There are other facts which are full as signifi- 
cant. In 1847, the proprietor of a now prosperous 
school of agricultural chemistry could not, out of a 
large number of pupils, find one who was willing to 
be gratuitously instructed in the science for which 
farmers willingly pay him at present a heavy ex- 
tra fee. Even — Pusey, who devoted his life to 
improvements in cultivation, made the mistake, in 
his last report, of undervaluing the services which 
chemistry had rendered to agriculture. Such, how- 
ever, is found to be its practical value, that the de- 
mands of farmers have created a class of chemists 
who make the relative value of manures and artifi- 
cial food and the constituents of soils the objects 
of their especial study. To such inquirers — 
Lawes devotes the Rothamsted experimental farm 
and laboratory, an establishment over which Dr. 
Gilbert presides, at an expense for the last fifteen 
years of more than £1000 a year. Professor Way, 
who has lately been succeeded by Professor Voelck- 
er, was bound by his appointment under the Royal 
Agricultural Society, to supply analyses to the sub- 
scribers at certain low fixed rates, and he was 
amply employed by the tenant-farmer community. 
In the West of England, long considered the ver 
Bosotia of agriculture, Professor Voelcker delivered 
last year at Exeter, Barnstaple, and Newton Ab- 
bott, at the request of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, a series of most admir- 
able lectures, the results of experiments carried on 
at Cirencester, ou such subjects as “ The Value of 
Artificial Manures,” “‘ Farm Yard Manures,” “The 
Composition of Fertile and Barren Soils,” “The 
Nutritive Value of different Oil-cakes.”’ In 1840, 
there was no chemist sufficiently familiar with farm- 
ing to treat usefully on these topics; and if he 
could have talked the very quintessence of practical 
wisdom, there certainly was no agricultural audi- 
ence prepared to listen tohim. That he spoke 
the language of science would of itself have been 
sufficient to convince the tenantry throughout the 
eountry that he did not speak the language of com- 
mon sense. It is true that Coke of Holkham, with 
his usual acuteness, had long before invited the at- 
tention of Sir Humphrey Davy to the chemistry of 
agriculture, and even specially retained — Grise- 
wood’s services for Norfolk; but the public were 
not yet ripe for instruction, and the lever of su- 
perphosphate of lime and guano was wanting to 
move their minds from traditionary routine. From 
that period the work went on with railroad ecle- 
rity. When Josiah Parkes called on — Handley 
in 1837, he found him experimenting on “a new 
manure called guano.” ‘Ten years later, although 
the consumption was enormous, many farmers look- 
ed upon its use as a sort of treason, and met inno- 
vators with a maxim, which is in one sense sound : 
“Nothing like muck.” Others, equally ignorant 
but more enterprising, used it freely, and grew great 
crops without caring to know the reason why. The 
desire to ascertain the reason why quickly followed, 
and has already converted many a farmer into a 
creature of reason from a creature of rule-of-thumb. 

If it be asked what has been practically gained 
within the last twenty years by the investigations 
of the agricultural chemist, we would answer, cer- 
tainty. We knew years ago that farm-yard ma- 
nure was excellent ; by the light of chemical sctence 


* See Appendix, E. 


we learn how to manufacture. and employ it best, 
and we learn why on clay soils it may be safely, 
Inay advantageously, left for weeks on the surface 
before being ploughed in. Chemical science again 
teaches us why lime, which is not an active manure, 
although valuable as a destroyer of elements hog. 
tile to fertility, produces great effect for a series of 
years and then not unfrequently ceases to show 
any profitable results; it teaches us to what crops 
guano, to what superphosphate of lime, to what 
farm-yard manure may be most profitably applied, 
and when a mixture of all three. Chemistry set- 
tles the comparative value of linseed cake, cotton 
cake, and karob beans; shows when pulse should 
be used for fattening pigs, and how to compound a 
mixture of Indian corn and bean-meal which shall 
produce fat bacon neither hard nor wasteful. The 
conclusions of science were previously known em- 
pirically to a few, but their range was limited and 
their application accidental. ‘l'hey have been re- 
duced to order and rendered universally available 
for the use of plain farmers by the investigations 
of men like Lawes and Voelcker. As the latter 
observes, “there are too many modifying influences 
of soil, climate, season, Xc., to enable us to estab- 
lish any invariable laws for the guidance of the 
husbandman ;” but the more we can trace effects 
to their causes and ascertain the mode in which 
nature operates, the nearer we are to fixed prin- 
ciples and a sure rule of practice. 

It would seem, then, that the first great epoch of 
modern agricultural improvement began with Lord 
Townshend, who demonstrated the truth embodied 
in the adage, 

“He who marls sand 
May buy the land,” 

showed the value of the turnip, and, as we presume, 
must have been a patron of the four-course system, 
which had its rise in Norfolk about the same time. 
The second epoch was that of Bakewell, whose 
principles of stock-breeding have ever since con- 
tinued to raise, year by year, the average value of 
our meat-producing animals. The third epoch 

ates from the exertions of such men as the Duke 
of Bedford, and Coke of Holkham, the latter of 
whom combining usages which had been very par- 
tially acted upon, brought into favour drilled turnip 
husbandry, carried all the branches of farming as 
far as was permitted by the knowledge of his time, 
and did the inestimable service of inoculating hun- 
dreds of landlords and tenants witli his own views. 
The fourth epoch if we were to take each advance 
from its earliest dawn, would comprise the various 
dates of the opening of the first railroad, the im- 
portation of the first cargo of guano, the publica- 
tion of Liebig’s first edition of the “Chemistry of 
Agriculture,” and the deep drainage of the Bone- 
setter’s field on Chat Moss; but in general terms 
it may be said to date from the first meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Oxford in 1839, 
when farmers began to be familiarized with men of 
science, and men of science learned not to despise 
agricultural experience. ‘This last era is almost 
the birth of yesterday, and already, as compared 
with any former period, the results read more like 
a page from the Arabian Nights than like a chap- 
ter in the history of agricultural progress. Deep 
drainage, artificial manures, artificial food, improved 
implements, and railroad conveyance, have been 
the leading means by which the change has been 
wrought. Deep drainage has brought into play 
the unexhausted fertility of our strong clays; port- 
able manures and purchased food have increased 
the crops on land of every degree. Mangold and 
swedes have been made to flourish on stiff soils, 
and cereals on sieye-like sands. Downs have been 
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transformed from bare pastures to heavy root and 
rich grain-bearing fields. The visitors to Salis- 
bury Plain at the agricultural show of 1857, were 
surprised to find a large part of it converted into 
roductive corn-land—a change which has been 
almost entirely effected within the last twenty years. 
The scientific mechanic has provided the tools and 
machinery for breaking up and pulverizing the 
ground, for sowing the seed, for gathering the crops, 
for preparing it for market, for crushing or cutting 
the food for the stock, with an ease, a quickness, 
and a perfection unknown before. The railroad is 
the connecting medium which maintains the vast 
circulation, conveying the agencies of production 
to the farmer, and the produce of the farmer to 
the market. The steam-cultivator is, perhaps, 
about to be added to the triumphs of mechanism, 
and then will be realized the expression in the fine 
lines of Thackeray on the Great Exhibition of 
1851—an expression which was premature if it was 
intended to be historic, but which we hope, and al- 
most believe, will prove to be prophetic. 
“Look yonder where the engines toil ; 
These England’s arms of conquest are, 
The trophies of her bloodless war; 
Brave weapons these. 
Victorious over wave and soil, 
With these she sails, she weaves, she (ills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills 
And spans the seas.” 


The spirit of the old agriculture and the new 
are diametrically opposite—that of the old agricul- 
ture was to be stationary, that of the new is to pro- 
gress. When Young made his tour through the 
east of England in 1771, he remarks as a pecu- 
liarity, that the turnip cabbage of a — Reynolds, 
which had a special superiority, was gradually 
adopted by his neighbours—* a circumstance,’’ he 
adds, “that would not happen in many counties.” 
His works are, in fact, a narrative of individual 
enterprise and general stupidity. A — Cooper 
who went into Dorsetshire from Norfolk could only 
get his turnips hoed by working himself year after 
year with his labourers, and refusing to be tired 
out by their deliberate awkwardness for the pur- 
pose of defeating his design. After he had con- 
tinued the practice for twenty years, and all the 
surrounding farmers had witnessed the vast bene- 
fits to be derived from it, not a single one of them 
had begun to imitate him. — Cooper, with two 
horses abreast, and no driver, ploughed an acre 
of land where his neighbours with four horses and 
a driver ploughed only three-quarters of an acre. 
Yet not a labourer would touch this unclean im- 
plement, as they seemed to think it, and no farmer, 
with such an example perpetually before his eyes, 
chose to save on each plough the wages of a man, 
the keep of two horses, and the extra expenditure 
incurred by the diminished amount of work per- 
formed in the day. No longer ago than 1835, 
Sir Robert Peel presented a Farmers’ Club at Tam- 
worth with two iron ploughs of the best construe- 
tion. On his next visit the old ploughs with the 
Wooden mould-boards were again at work. “Sir,” 
said a member of the club, “ we tried the iron, and 
we be all of one mind that they made the weeds 
grow.” On Young recommending the Dorsetshire 
agriculturists to fold their ewes in the winter they 
treated the idea with contempt; and on pressing 
them for their reasons, they replied, “that the 
flock, in rushing out of the fold, would tread down 
the lambs,” though no such accident had ever been 
heard of, “and that the lambs would not be able 
tofind their dams in a large fold,” though certainly, 
says Young, “a lamb in Dorsetshire has as much 
Sense as a lamb elsewhere.” 


had been beneficial or not, the grounds for reject-|him availing himself of the mercy by which he had| ceived 


ing it were equally absurd. Of two neighbouring 
counties one was sometimes a century behind the 
other. A lazy desire to creep with sluggish mono- 
tony along an established path, and a feeling of 
impatience at being pushed into a novel track, helped 
to maintain hereditary prejudices, and tenants in- 
vented fanciful excuses for not doing what was 
plainly advantageous to be done, because they 
preferred present sloth to future profit. They were 
like a man who had lain upon one side till he 
shrunk from the trouble of turning over to the 
other, though when the process was performed the 
new posture might be easier than the old. But 
once roused and put in motion, and the inherent 
reluctance to stir being overcome, the gain in in- 
terest as well as in pocket was felt to be gréat. He 
who has profited by one innovation is ready to try 
another, and his pride and his pleasure is to im- 
prove where his fathers gloried in resisting improve- 
ment. There are still large districts of England 
which have yet to be converted to a rational sys- 
tem of agriculture—landlords who are ignorant of 
the principles of management which attract or 
create intelligent tenants—and tenants who are 
ignorant of the methods by which the land is made 
to double its increase. But the wave of agricultu- 
ral progress has acquired irresistible might, and 
they must mount it or it will sweep them away. 
The best thing which can be done for these lag- 
gards in the race is to persuade them to take in 
an agricultural newspaper, to get them to consult 
the commercial travellers who collect orders for the 
manufacturers of artificial manures, to talk them 
into replenishing their worn-out implements from 
the marts of the great makers, to prevail on them 
to visit the annual shows of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, to throw them, in short, in the way of see- 
ing the products of advanced husbandry, and of 
hearing the ideas of enlightened cultivators. By 
some or all of these means they may be put upon 
the high-road to improvement, and when they have 
gone an inch there is little fear, unless they are af- 
flicted by a hopeless incapacity, that they will re- 
fuse to go the ell. He who lives within the diame- 
ter of a little circle has ideas as narrow as his ho- 
rizon, but the influence of numbers and skill toge- 
ther is irresistible, and no impersonation of igno- 
rance or bigotry has probably ever visited a single 
great agricultural exhibition without returning a 
wiser and a better farmer. 


et 
For “The Friend.” 


The Uses of Affliction. - 

The following observations are extracted from a 
letter of John Thorp, written in 1776. 

When that deeply humbled and tried servant 
of the Lord, David, was favoured to partake of the 
refreshing streams of that river, whose source is 
the ocean of everlasting love; when his feet were 
set on a rock that was higher than he; and the 
new song was put into his mouth; at these seasons 
he thought his mountain stood strong, and was 
ready to say in his prosperity, that he should never 
be moved. Yet afterwards he was so far tried as 
to be almost ready to conclude he was forsaken, 
making use of this humble plaintive language, 
“ Will the Lord cast off forever? Will he be fa- 
vourable no more? Are his mercies clean gone 
forever? Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies?” 
Thus, this righteous man, having experienced pre- 
servation and deliverances in the heights and in the 
depths, was instructed to serve the Lord with fear, 
and to rejoice with trembling. 

When the Lord saw meet to hide his face from 


Whether the method |him, and to suffer fresh trials to attend, we find|“ I a at the 


been often delivered and restored; and though he 
was at times much dejected, yet his faith was so 
strengthened in that power by which he had been 
raised from the sheep-cote, to be the Lord’s ser- 
vant, that he could thus address himself, “ Why 
art thou cast down, oh, my soul? Why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him, who is the health of my coun- 
tenance, and my God.” 

Alas, why should that wholesome discipline, 
which consummate wisdom and goodness hath ever 
exercised upon those whom he hath made willing 
to bear the refining operation of his holy hand, 
seem strange to any of us? “ Gold is tried in the 
fire, and acceptable men in the furnace of afflic- 
tion?” If it thus became him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of our 
Salvation perfect through suffering; if he was a 
man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief; is it 
not enough for the disciple that he be as his Mas- 
ter, and the servant as his Lord ? 

As there are various causes of suffering, so there 
are various baptisms and trials, Our different 
conditions require a different discipline, and the 
designs of God upon us, make it necessary for us 
to be brought under a variety of operations. All 
the faithful in former times were not brought un- 
der those particular and, for the present, grievous 
exercises, which the prophets were, in order to pre- 
pare them for the work whereunto they were called. 
It is true the judgments of the Lord are unsearch- 
able, and his ways past finding out: “ Who,” saith 
the apostle, “hath known his mind, or been his 
counsellor?” Seeret things belong to him, and 
those which are revealed, to us and to our children. 

If all the holy patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, and confessors of Jesus, have, like their 
blessed Lord, been men of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief, and had to enter the kingdom through 
many tribulations, can we doubt, whether these 
trials, which God, only wise, permitted, or appoint- 
ed to them, were mercies in disguise? Is there not 
room to think they were made the means of pre- 
servation in his fear, and of bringing them nearer 
to him; so as to rely more firmly upon him, who 
is the only sure refuge in times of trouble. Have 
not all the afflictions of the righteous been thus 
sanctified to them? And will not the endless hal- 
lelujah which they shall have to sing, be unto Him 
who hath redeemed their souls out of all adversity, 
and made their garments white in the blood of the 
Lamb? Our troubles of every kind are all known 
to God, who careth jor us, with the most fatherly 
affection. Why then should Zion say, or why 
should the watchers on her walls say, “ The Lord 
hath forsaken me, and my God hath forgotten 
me.” 

However unmindful he may seem to be of the 
distresses and dangers which threaten us, when the 
tempest arises, and the enemy breaks in as a flood, 
yet in his own time he will arise, and rebuke the 
wind and waves, for their sake; and by the effee- 
tive word of his power, once more say: “ Peace, be 
still.” * * * I know not how sufficiently to 
inculcate this most certain truth, That the children 
of God are never more under his notice and ten- 
der regard, than in seasons of their deepest humi- 
liations; directing, blessing, and sanctifying every 
dispensation to humbled souls. Thus is he carry- 
ing on his work, though we see it not. 


Out of Office —Lord Lyndburst tells a good story 
apropos of his surrender of the great seal in 1846. 
“ When I went to the palace,” says his lordship, 


grand stair-case; I was re- 
y the sticks gold and silver, and other 
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officers of the household, who called in sonorous| protesting her ability and intention to attend to her 
tones, from landing to landing, and apartment to|own business, and advised them to do likewise. 
apartment, ‘ Room for the Lord High Chancellor of} They left her in an eight by ten feet mud hovel, in 


England.’ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Industry of Japan. 
So little reliable information has been published 


I entered the presence-chamber ; 1|company with a couple of Dacotah matrons, who|respecting that peculiar and interesting people, the 


gave the seals to her Majesty; I had the honour|also, we believe, had claims upon the affections of|inhabitants of Japan, it has been thought some 


of kissing her hand; I left the apartment by an- 
other door, and found myself on a back stair-case, 
down which I descended without any one taking 
any notice of me, until, as I was looking for my 
carriage at the outer door, a lackey bustled up, 
and, with a patronizing air, said, ‘ Lord Lyndhurst, 
can I do anything for you?’” 


————_.———_ 


Dangerous Influence of Riches. 


“ Friends everywhere, dwell in the power of the 
Lord God, which is without end, in which ye may 
all have unity. Take heed of striving about earthly 
things, which is the unredeemed part, that is out of 
the paradise and garden of God; but that with the 
wisdom of God, ye may be ordered, and may know 
yourselves to be governed. After riches increase, 
take heed of setting your hearts upon them, lest 
they become a curse and a plague to you. For 
when ye were faithful at the first, the world would 
refrain from you, and not have commerce with 
you, but after, when they saw you were faithful 
and just in all things, and righteous and honest in 
your tradings and dealings, then they came to have 
commerce and trade with you the more, because 
they knew ye will not cozen nor cheat them; then 
ye came to have greater trading, double than ever 
ye had, and more than the world. But there is the 
danger and temptation to you, of drawing your 
minds into your business, and clogging them with 
it, so that ye can hardly do anything to the ser- 
vice of God; but there will be crying, my business, 
my business; and your minds will go into the 
things, and not over the things; and so therein ye 
do not come into the image of God, in which is 
dominion. And when your minds are got into the 
riches, and cumbered therewith, ye go back into 
that ye were in before. Then, if the Lord God 
cross you, and stop you by sea and land, and take 
your goods and customers from you, that your 
minds should not be cumbered, then that mind that 
is cumbered, it will fret, being out of the power of 

God.”"—G. F. 

Those who have ample estates, acquired or in- 
herited, but are out of business, have their tempta- 
tions also to set their hearts upon their possessions, 
to be exalted with imaginary superiority over 
others, and indulge themselves and their young 
people, by which pride is fostered, and the love of 
the Truth in time may be greatly shut out of their 
thoughts. These may not be hindered by business 
from attending to the service of the church, but if 
the good Seed is choked in them by the deceitful- 
ness of riches, their qualifications for promoting 
the cause of Truth may dwindle away, and they, 
with their riches, be left as fruitless branches, of 
little use in religious society. 






















A Romance Quashed.—The Mankota Indepen- 
dent says, “One of the Sioux chiefs, recently re- 
turned from Washington, brought back with him 
an addition to his household, in the shape of a 
white wife—a good looking, fashionably dressed 
young woman, about twenty years of age. From 
one of our citizens, who went up to the agency on 
the same boat, we learn that she manifested consi- 
derable disappointment at the aspect of affairs on 
her arrival. The romance was pretty effectually 
‘quashed’ by the appearance of the inmates and 
surroundings of her new home. She declined all 
offers of assistance from the officers of the boat, 
who were anxious to return her to civilized society, 


the chief in question.” 





Selected. 


THE CITY OF GOD. 


Although a portion of Bernard’s grand old hymn (the 
original of “ Jerusalem, my happy home,”’) has appeared 
in its modern English version in our columns, we are 
sure our readers will thank us for the fuller specimen 
that we subjoin.— The Presbyterian. 


To thee, O dear, dear country! 
: Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 
For very love beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep; 
The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 
Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care, 
The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is there. 
Ob! happy retribution, 
Short toil, eternal rest, 
For mortals, and for sinners, 
A mansion with the blest. 
That we should look, poor wanderers, 
To have our home on high! 
That worms should seek for dwellings 
Beyond the starry sky! 
And now we fight the battle, 
And then we wear the crown, 
Of full and everlasting, 
And passionless renown. 
O one! O only mansion! 
O Paradise of joy ! 
Where tears are ever banished, 
And joys have no alloy ; 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are, great and small, 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop of the wall. 
With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emerald blaze; 
The sardius and the topaz, 
Unite in thee their rays. 
Thy ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced, 
The saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner-stone is Christ. 
Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 
Thou hast no night, bright day ! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away ! 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy power; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower. 
They stand, those halls of Sion 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
And many a martyr throng; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The light is aye serene, 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen : 
There is the throne of David, 
And there, from toil released, 
The shout of them that triumph 
The song of them that feast; 
And they beneath their Leader, 
Who conquered in the fight, 
Forever and forever 
Are clad in robes of white. 
Jerusalem, the glorious, 
The glory of the elect; 
Oh! dear and future vision, 
That eager hearts expect; 
Even now by faith I see thee, 
Even here thy walls discern ; 
For thee my thoughts are kindled, 
And strive and pant, and yearn. 
Jerusalem the only, 
That look’st from heaven, below ; 
In thee is all my glory, 
In me is all my woe. 


’ 


extracts from the introductory chapter of the nar- 
rative of the United States Japan Expedition, in 
which the progress of the Japanese in the indus. 
trial arts is treated of, would be acceptable to many 
of our readers. The curiosity naturally felt in 
relation to so distant a people, has been increased 
by the mystery with which, for the last two cen- 
turies, an exclusive policy has sought to surround 
their institutions and customs. 

Com. Perry seems inclined to regard the Ja- 
panese as the most moral and refined of all eastern 
nations. There is certainly one feature at least 
in which their superiority is manifest. Polygamy 
is unknown, and woman is recognized as a com- 
panion, and not treated merely as aslave. The 
absence of this degrading practice shows itself, not 
only in the superior character of the women, but 
in the natural consequence of the greater preva- 
lence of the domestic virtues. Of their industrial 
pursuits it is said :— 

The Japanese are an exceedingly industrious 
and ingenious people, and in certain manufactures 
are surpassed by no nation. 

Metals.—They work well in iron, copper, gold, 
and silver, and, indeed, in all the metals they have, 
Of iron, it is supposed the supply afforded by their 
country is not large; still they have extracted the 
metal from such ores as they possess, and wrought 
it into shape. Copper is very abundant, and they 
understand perfectly well the mode of treating the 
ore, and preparing the metal for market or for 

manufactures. Gold also exists, and probably to 
an extent yet undeveloped ; the deposits are likely, 
we think, to prove large on further and scientific 
exploration. At any rate, there does not now seem 
any scarcity of it for the purposes to which they 
apply it. ‘They have silver mines which they work. 
They know, too, how to make some combinations 
of metals which produce a beautiful effect. Thun- 
berg tells us that they work with great skill in 
what they call sowas, This is a mixture of gold 
and copper, which they colour, making it a fine 
blue or black, by an art unknown among Euro- 
peans. They make steel, and temper their sword- 
blades admirably. Clocks and watches are also 
made by them, but in these they are not entitled 
to the merit of invention; they have copied from 
European models. The same may be said of their 
astronomical instruments; they make very well the 
metallic portion of telescopes, Xc., and buy mirror- 
glasses from the Dutch, which they grind into suit- 
able lenses. They also manufacture excellent 
metallic mirrors; and Golownin says, he saw car 
penters and cabinet-maker's tools, puteenas 
saws, made in Japan, quite equal to any Engli 
tools of a similar kind. They are exceedingly 
quick in observing any improvement brought in 
among them by foreigners, soon make themselves 
masters of it, and copy it with great skill and ex- 
actness. ‘They are very expert in carving metal, 
and can cast metal statues. Their copper coinage 
is well stamped, for they are good die-sinkers ; and 
several of their operations in metal are carried oD 
in very large and well-ordered manufactories. 

Wood.—No people work better than they can 
in wood and bamboo, and they possess one art im 
which they excel the world. ‘This is in laequering 
wood-work. Other nations have attempted for 
years, but without success, to equal them in this 
department. In this operation they select the 
finest wood of fir or cedar to be covered with var- 

nish, They get the gum from which they prepare 
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the varnish from the rhus verniz—a tree that is|prived of their property, and made to support|had to prepare an ark to the saving of his house.” 
abundant in many parts of their country. Onj|themselves by their labour. The exportation of| Abraham's faith, under peculiar and close proving 
puncturing the tree, the gum oozes out, of a light|these silks, it is said, is prohibited. They have|exercises has been the adwiration and encourage- 
colour, and of the consistence of cream, but on|but small skill in producing cotton fabrics, though | ment of all succeeding times. Lot must leave So- 
exposure to the air grows thicker and blacker. It)such are made. For many purposes to which we|\dom. Jacob experienced many changes and re- 
is so transparent, that when laid unmixed on wood,|apply cloth of cotton, they use the coarse spongy | verses in his earthly pilgrimage. Even while in the 
the grain and every mark on the wood may be seen| paper to which we have alluded. They require|employment of his mother’s brother, “ the drought 
through it. They obviate this, however, when it|woolen cloths, for the winters are cold; but, we|consuming by day and the frost by night,” yet he 
is desirable, by placing beneath the varnish a dark|believe, they make none. Indeed, they have no| wrestled with the angel ; and received his blessing. 
ground, one element in the composition of which|sheep or goats, and therefore lack materials from|Joseph was sold by his brethrem into Egypt: and 
is the fine sludge caught in the trough under a| which to make woolen cloths. was seven years confined in a dungeon under Pha- 
grind-stone. They also use for the purpose min-| Leuther.—They convert the skins of certain|raoh, So that the archers indeed cruelly shot at 
utely pulverized charcoal, and sometimes leaf-gold| animals into this article; but all those who have|him and wounded him. The children of Israel in 
round very fine. They then ornament the var-|anything to do with the making or vending of|their journeyings, were often brought into great 
nish with figures and flowers of gold and silver.|leather, are outcasts from all the rest of the popu-|straits and trials for their disobedience and unfaith- 
They make, and thus varnish, screens, desks,|Jation, and universally proscribed. The low esti-|fulness. Witness Baal-Zephon, Mara and Mari- 
caskets, cabinets, and other articles, exceedingly|mation in which tanners, curriers and leather-|bab. But the Lord being full of compassion, re- 
beautiful, and of which specimens may from time| dressers are held, is supposed to have originated in| garded their affliction when he heard their cry: 
to time be seen in Europe and in thiscountry. It/one of the superstitions of the Sintoo religion,|and He remembered for them his covenant, and re- 
is said, however, that the best samples never are|which tabooed all who came in contact with a|pented according to the multitude of his mercies. 
sent out of the kingdom. dead body. All persons in any way connected | David, the man after God’s own heart, was hunted 
Glass.—They know how to make this article,|with the making or vending of leather, are for-|as a partridge upon the mountains, saying, “surely 
and can manufacture it now for any purpose, both|bidden to dwell in the towns or villages that are|I shall one day fall by the hands of Saul.” At 
coloured and uncoloured. Formerly they did not] occupied by other classes; they are not even num-|the siege of Samaria, what straits were her citizens 
know how to make the flat pane for window-glass ;|bered in the census of the population. They dare|and king introduced into, yet deliverance came 
and probably what they make is an inferior article,| not enter an inn, tea-house, or apy public place of|suddenly and unlooked for, when the Lord was 
as they still purchase thick mirror-glass from the|entertainment. If they are travelling and want|pleased to say, “It is enough.” When Deborah 
Dutch to grind into lenses. food or drink, they must wait outside of the wall|arose in Israel the highways were unoccupied, and 
Porcelain.—This they make, and some say in|of the house and there be served in their bowl or|the travellers walked through by-ways. The in- 
greater perfection than the Chinese can. At any|platter; for no Japanese, not of their own class,| habitants of the villages ceased ; and queries she, 
rate, specimens we have seen of Japanese porcelain| would ever touch or use the vessel out of which|“ Was there a spear or shield seen among the forty 
are very delicate and beautiful; though some they had taken food. thousand in Israel?” When the children of Israel 
writers tell us, that owing to the exhaustion of the} he Japanese never apply leather to making|made them the dens which are in the mountains, 
best clay, they cannot now manufacture such as| shoes, or other covering for the feet. They hardly|and caves, and strongholds, and were greatly im- 
they once could. ever wear shoes or slippers that are not made of|poverished because of the Midianites, so that they 
Paper.—Of this they make an abundance, as|plaited straw. ‘Thunberg says the shoes are always|cried unto the Lord, there came an angel unto 
well for writing and printing, as for tapestry,|the shabbiest part of the dress of the Japanese. |Gideon as he threshed wheat by the wine-press, to 
handkerchiefs, packing cloths for goods, &c. It is} As they are of straw, they consequently last but a|hide it from the Midianites, saying, ‘‘ The Lord is 
of different qualities, and some of it is as soft and@|little time. But they are made in immense num-| with thee, thou mighty man of valour.” And Gi- 
flexible as our cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for} bers, cost but a trifle, and may be bought in every |deon said unto him, and mark his plaintive language, 
handkerchiefs might be mistaken for cloth, so far|town and village in the Empire. The pedestrian, |‘ Oh my Lord, if the Lord be with us, why then 
as toughness and flexibility are concerned. The|therefore, throws away the old pair by the road-|is all this befallen us! and where be all his miracles 
material of which it is made is the bark of the|side, and buys new ones as he goes along; while|which our fathers told us of, saying, Did not the 
mulberry, (morus papyrifera,) and the process is|the more provident man takes two or three pairs| Lord bring us up from Egypt? but now the Lord 
described as follows: In December, after the tree| with him on starting. Immense numbers of these|hath forsaken us, and delivered us into the hands 
has shed its leaves, they cut off the branches about|discarded shoes may be found on the sides of all|of the Midianites. And the Lord looked upon him, 
three feet in length, and tie them up in bundles.|the roads. In wet weather they wear under the|and said, Goin this thy might, and thou shalt save 
They are then boiled in a ley of ashes in a covered | shoe a wooden clog, which is attached to the foot| Israel from the hand of the Midianites: have not 
kettle till the bark is so shrunk that half an inch|by ties of plaited straw. Dignitaries sometimes|I sent thee? And he said unto him, O my Lord, 
of the wood may be scen projecting at either end|wear slippers made of fine rattan slips neatly| wherewith shall I save Israel? behold, my family is 
of the branch. When they have become cool, the plaited. poor in Manasseh, and I am the least in my father’s 
bark is stripped off and soaked in water three or house. And the Lord said unto bim, Surely I will 
four hours until it becomes soft, when the fine black —_—++—_ be with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites 
skin is scraped off with a knife. The coarse bark . ._, For “The Friend.” jas one man.’ And afterwards when in pursuit of 
is then separated from the fine; the new branches Times of Trial, his enemies, though commissioned as he had been, 
make the finest paper. The bark is then again} While it may with much sorrow be queried,|and strengthened by Almighty power, he is de- 
boiled in fresh ley, continually stirred with a stick,|“ Why doth the city sit solitary that was full of|scribed as“ faint, yet pursuing.” When Nehemiah 
and fresh water from time to time is added. It is|people ?” and while the mourning sons and daugh- | asked concerning the Jews that had escaped, which 
then put in a sieve and taken to a brook, and here|ters of Judah and Jerusalem are clothed as in| were left of the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem, 
the bark is incessantly stirred until it becomes a|sackcloth, with their harps hung as upon the wil-|he was answered : “The remnant that are left of 
fine pulp. It is then thrown into water, and sepa-|lows, it is well to remember there have been times|the captivity there in the province are in great af- 
rates in the form of meal. This is put into a smalljof trial, and discouragement, and great stripped-|fliction and reproach: the wall of Jerusalem also 
vessel with a decoction of rice and a species of|ness before. Nevertheless, the Lord hath not failed|is broken down, and the gates thereof are burnt 
IMibiscus, and stirred until it has attained a tole-|to preserve to himself a seed, and a remnant, and|with fire.” But Nehemiah was not dismayed at 
rable consistence. It is then poured into a larger|a generation when the desolating scourge hath been|the discouraging tidings. And after weeping, and 
vessel, from whence it is taken and put in the form|permitted to pass through. His foundation ever| mourning, and fasting, and praying before the God 
of sheets on mats or layers of grass straw; these|remaineth sure; and his hand is in no wise short-|of heaven, He was pleased to prosper him in that, 
sheets are laid one upon another with straw be-jened, or his car grown heavy, who sitteth King|for which his good hand was upon him. The pro- 
tween, and pressed to force the water out. After|forever. “For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to|phet Ezekiel when beholding the valley which was 
this, they are spread upon boards in the sun, dried, | forgive ; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that| full of bones, was queried of, “(Can these dry bones 
cut, and gathered into bundles for sale. This pa- eall upon thee.” And again: “Let Mount Zion|live?” And the assurance from the Lord God 
per will better endure folding, and last longer than| rejoice, let the daughters of Judah be glad decause| was, “I will cause breath to enter into them, and 
ours. of thy judgments.” That I have been a little helped |they shall live. For these bones are the whole 
Woven Fabrics—They make silk, the best of|and encouraged by a reference to our Heavenly|house of Israel: behold, they say, Our bones are 
which is superior to that of China. he best silks} Father’s dealings with his children and people in|dried, and our hope is lost, we are cut off for our 
are woven by criminals of high rank, who are con-|former years. It is written, “ Noah found grace in|parts.” It seemed a low time with the church of 
fined upon a small, rocky, unproductive island, de-|the eyes of the Lord, but being moved with fear,|Christ, as recorded in the New Testament, when 
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its adorable Head, in consideration of the great|}except one, was held at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, to| to Friends of sound judgment, who were not in the 


number that turned back from following him, pa- 
thetically said to the twelve disciples, “ Will ye also|a severe convulsion, produced by the attempts of 
go away?” And when he was crucified, and his| Elias Hicks and his party, to change the principles 
disciples were scattered every one to his own, what|by which it had been bound together from its ori-| 
despondency and sorrow prevailed. But He arose|gin. New York Yearly Meeting not being then 
again to their great encouragement and joy: and|represented, the conference ended without anything 
remains to be the resurrection and the life unto his|definite being done. Opportunity was, however, 
church and people who seek him with their whole|given for an interchange of sentiments, and to 
desire, down to this very day. judge of each other’s feelings and views in rela- 

I have no other belief but that the Lord’s chas-|tion to such a convention. 
tening hand has been upon us for our iniquities,} In the course of the succeeding year, the opinion 
idolatries, and backslidings : and when we are hum-|was spread abroad that advantages would result 
bled enough, and inward enough, and are brought|from a permanent institution, composed of repre- 
to cry unto the Lord out of the depths of repenting| sentatives from all the Yearly Meetings, who should 
and sincere hearts, and to covenant to seek the|judge and decide upon all doctrinal works, and 
Lord God of our fathers with all our heart and|make the discipline by which the whole should be 
with all our soul, there is no doubt that He will|governed. Besides this, it was suggested there 
again arise to favour Zion, and will restore judges} might be subjects of a transient character, relating 
as at the first, and counsellors as at the beginning. |to order, that it would be proper to deliberate upon 
He who hath torn will heal: he who hath smitten|and determine. A few influential persons were 
will bind up. The glory of the Lord will appear] very anxious to effect this important change in the 
as in former years, And then her watchmen shall] organization of the Society, and were extremely 
lift up the voice; with the voice together shall they| active in laying plans forits accomplishment. The 
sing ; for they shall see eye to eye, when the Lord|chief projector imagined, that as George Fox had 
shall bring again Zion. been divinely authorized to give the present form 

When it may please Him in whose hand our/of church government to the Socicty, he was now 
breath is, either as individuals or a society, andjordained to carry it out further, aud bring about 
whose are all our ways, to bring about these happy|the establishment of a supreme legislative body, 
results, we cannot define nor foresee. “The Lord|composed of representatives of the Society, that 
is not slack concerning his promises as some men|should be paramount to the Yearly Meetings; 
count slackness,” but then “one day with Him is|and he accordingly visited different parts of the| 























eonsider the state of the Society, then undergoing’ 
























as a thousand years and a thousand years as one/Society, and spent much time, in endeavouring 
day.” And the times and the seasons he keepeth|to prepare Friends to support him in his new 
in hisown power. Our deceased Friend Job Scott,| plans. 

when alluding to the low state of things in his day} In 1829, representatives of all the Yearly Meet- 
says: “If I am given to discern the signs of the|ings convened in Philadelphia, and drew up a do- 
times, a revival will take place among us: but it}cument, which they denominated “ The Testimony 
will be only through faithfulness and deep dwel-jof Friends in America,” and which was adopted 
ling, being baptized into death, and arising in the|by all the meetings. It passed one edition, and 
newness of life with Christ.” Another servant of|never appeared to produce much interest in the 
the Most High bears this awakening testimony:|Society. While it was preparing, various points 
“A more unreserved, total sacrifice of the world|were brought under discussion, and from the man- 
must be made, and even the accursed thing cast|ner in which some individuals treated them, fears 
out of some of their tents, before they can stand|were excited, that in attempting to place a strong 
valiants for the Lord’s cause in the earth.” “TI|guard against the errors of Hickism, some were in 
see clearly,” she continues, “ that when the ancient} great danger of sliding off from our ancient faith 
simplicity and purity are known again among us,|in the opposite direction, into errors which the 
then the glory of the Lord will appear as in former|founders of the Society were brought out of, and 
years: and his praise sound forth through all the|bore testimony against. The projectors of the 
ehurches.” May we individually be induced to|measure discovered a sensitiveness about certain 
open our hearts to their Omniscient searcher, and | testimonies, which Friends have held from the begin- 
pray continually to Him to cleanse, and renew, and| ning, especially relating to worship, the observance 
sanctify them meet for his Holy Spirit to dwell in.| of days and times, a hireling ministry and the or- 
And may the Lord in his mercy strengthen us 
through individual faithfulness to bring about a 
restoration of ancient purity and holiness, with a 
humility, unity, and zeal of his own begetting, 
which shall bring forth the fruits of his ever blessed 


be “touched lightly,” apparently from a desire to 
issue nothing that might grate the feelings of other 
christian professors, from whom they had received 
sympathy in our difficulties. The fallen condition 


dinances as they are termed ; which they wished to} 





Spirit. of man was treated on by a leading member in a 
way that induced the apprehension he was tinc- 
tured with the doctrine of original sin. 

The discussions prolonged the conference about 
a week, during which, some Friends were brought 
under serious apprehension that the continuance of 
such a body would conflict with the welfare and har- 
mony of the whole Society, and instead of promoting 


——_#e--— — 


For “The Friend.” 

The project of instituting an ecclesiastical as- 
sembly of delegates from certain Yearly Meetings 
to govern the Society, recently put forth by Io- 
diana Yearly Meeting, reminded me of a similar 
project attempted to be got up in 1830. Some ac- 
count of the efforts then made to form a permanent 
ruling body, was written some time after, and 
being found among other manuscripts, the editor 
of “ The Friend” is at liberty to place it in its 


pages if deemed proper. : : , 
. different Yearly Meetings, to bring about the nomi- 

The Conferences of 1828 and 1829. nation of such delegates as would sustain and en- 

In the year 1828, at the suggestion of Ohio| force those views, which had been partially deve- 





each other. 
to the Yearly Meetings a re-appointment, others 
were opposed to it. They saw that it would be 
practicable, for active managing individuals in the 


conference ; and when these were brought before 
the different Yearly Meetings as the decisions of 
the representatives of the Society, if any one meet- 
ing dissented from such decision, that Yearly Meet- 
ing might be declared out of the unity, and by re- 
fusing to adopt such decision, as breaking the peace 
and harmony of the body, and be liable to be laid 
down, whatever character for religious weight it 
might bear. They apprehended they saw that the 
power and influence of this “ Supreme Legislative 
Council,” as it was termed by an experienced dis- 
ciplinarian in a discussion of the subject in the 
Yearly Meeting of 1830, might arrive at such a 
height that the organization of the Society would 
be completely overturned, and the members be 
brought under a government that would be very 
oppressive. Yearly Meetings which had hereto- 
fore prepared rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of their own members, and by their own 
committees judged of doctrinal works, might in 
time be reduced to the character of Quarterly 
Meetings, bound to submit to articles of faith and 
to disciplinary regulations, prepared by a represen- 
tative body, nearly all the members of which be- 
longed to other Yearly Meetings, and whose feel- 
ings and habits arising from education and cireum- 
stances around them, and the want of religious 
growth and experience, might materially differ from 
theirs. If articles of faith or discipline were pre- 
sented to a Yearly Meeting by such body, which 
in the view of substantial discerning Friends who 
were not in that body, clashed with the ancient 
principles on which the Society had come together, 
and in support of which, until the division created 
by Elias Hicks and his party, it had been a re- 
markably united and harmonious people, the Su- 
preme Council, enforcing its decisions, would tend 
to split the Society to pieces, instead of binding it 
more closely together. 

When it was found that Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting could not see its way to re-appoint delegates, 
some of those who had been active in promoting 
the conference were offended ; but from the course 
which some of them afterwards took, in advocating 
doctrinal opinions, similar to those which have been 
latterly published and spread by some members, 
it is very evident that the decision of the Yearly 
Meeting, which declined the re-appointment in 
1830, was a right conclusion, and come to under 
the preserving guidance of Him who needeth not 
that any should tell him what is in man, for he 
searcheth the heart, and knoweth the end from 
the beginning. Lad that mecting disregarded the 
sense and judgment furnished the fathers and pil- 
lars in it, from the great influence which some of 
the main supporters had acquired almost through- 
out the Society, the principal among whom after- 
wards lost his membership, we might now have a 
body ruling over all the Yearly Meetings in this coun- 
try, reducing them to a grade little or none above 
Quarterly Mcetings, dictating to them principles of 
faith and church government, at variavce with the 
ancient doctrines of the Society, and which neither 
they nor their fathers would consent to own. 
Friends suffered greatly in the beginning in sup- 
port of their civil and religious rights, and emi- 


unity and love, might tend to alienate Friends from|nently prospered while they kept under His imme- 
Although some would have suggested | diate government, who brought them out of dark- 


ness into his marvellous light. When they loved 
him above all, they were a lowly people, not given 
to change, but weighty and deliberative in his fear. 
They wanted no new doctrines, nor any human 
dictatorial power to govern the church. In the 
institution of the present form of church govern- 


Yearly Meeting, a conference of delegates, ap-|loped on faith and discipline—that conclusions|ment, and in the management of the discipline, 


pointed by all the Yearly Meetings in this country|might be come to, which would be very distressing] Friends waited for the same divine light and au- 
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thority to direct them, under which they went forth} session ending 18th of Third month, 



















to preach the gospel to the nations. And the only} 1858, for an average of 74 pupils, $2978 18 
means by which we can be restored to that blessed | Articles sold ; ; ‘ ‘ 166 23 
condition, is to come down from the heights to which | Stock and provisions on hand 400 00 
many have soared in earthly wisdom and know- — 
ledge, to the feet of Jesus as he manifests himself Making J ; . $3544 41 
in the heart, and learn and put in practice the| Provisions and contingent ex- 

commands which he graciously gives. Then true| _penses, . . $1751 90 

love and unity, without any dissimulation will be| Wages on farm ‘ ‘ 67 52 

felt, as the natural fruits of being born and bap-| Wages in house ‘ ; 133 96 

tised by His Holy Spirit into one body, of which | Washing ‘ ‘ 170 70 

he is the adorable Head, and which, as he is waited | Salaries 834 80 

on, he would guide in the midst of the paths of| Improvements and repairs . 26 49 

judgment to his honour, and the preservation and . ———$2985 37 


growth of the members of it. — 
Balance in favour of school, - $559 04 
Amount charged for board and tuition 

for summer session, for an average 

of about 13 pupils . $369 60 
Articles sold and for entertainment . 207 00 
Produce of farm ‘ : ‘ 275 00 
Stock and provisions on hand . ‘ 200 00 
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TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1858. 








We take the following extracts from the printe 
minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting. ‘ 


At Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Mount 





Making ‘ ° $1051 60 


Provisions and contingent ex- 


enses . ° : - $591 91 

Znetlady ainrzmets 0 wage on fran 

’ ’ , most of the labour about 

The Quarterly Meetings report the following on| repairs . ‘ ‘ . 182 43 
primary schools, viz : Wages in house, including 
29 schools under the care of Friends. most of the labour, white- 

1186 children of suitable age to go to school. washing, Xc., after repairs 91 05 
444 of which are attending Friends’ schools. |Wasbing . ‘ ‘ ‘ 28 90 
517 attending District schools. Salaries. . : 483 64 
137 attending Friends’ schools, part of the 





—$1327 93 
time, and district or subscription schools —— 
part of the time. 

94 not having attended school the past year, 
although it is reported most of this num- 
ber have been receiving school learning at 
home. 

The condition of education in primary schools, 
having solidly claimed our attention at this time, an 
exercise has prevailed, in accordance with the for- 
mer advices of this meeting, that a more guarded 
education may be carried out by Friends in the 
different branches of it, and that all the children 
of Friends may be provided with sufficient school} An examination of the financial condition of the 
learning. ‘The subject is referred for further con-| Institution, as made by the acting committee, and 
sideration to the following Friends, to report their|reported to this, shows the indebtedness to be about 
deliberations thereon to a future sitting, * * */ $900. 

Fourth-day morning.—The meeting gathered,| The acting committee believing, that some re- 
about the time adjourned to. pairs were indispensable to the continuance of the 

The meeting entered upon the consideration of|school; and the funds under their control for this 
the state of society, by reading the queries and | purpose being nearly exhausted, made an applica- 
answers from the Quarterly Meetings, and pro-|tion tothe members of the Yearly Meeting, through 
gressed therein as far as the seventh query; the|the committee, for the sum of five hundred dollars 
remaining queries are referred to a future sitting. |for this purpose; of this about $350 has been re- 

The following report was received from the com-|ceived and applied in making repairs that will 
mittee, having charge of our Boarding-School, which | materially conduce to the comfort and convenience 
was satisfactory to the meeting, and the sum therein|of the scholars. The boys’ school-room has been 
proposed to be raised to complete the improvement | floored, ceiled, and otherwise repaired, their wash- 
now in progress, is directed to the especial notice|room has also been floored and substantially fitted 
of Friends in attendance at this meeting, and the|up, and secured from the weather, a Pump, Bath- 
following Friends are appointed to receive the sum | ‘lub, and washing conveniences, made so that either 
yet needed for that purpose, during the sitting of|cold or warm water can be easily obtained; a 
this meeting and report to a future sitting. * *|Trunk room has also been partitioned off from the 

The other proposition therein contained is refer-| boys’ dining-room adjoining the wash-room, which 
red to our Quarterly Meetings,—with the desire | together with the boys’ dining-room has been floored 
that they will raise by voluntary contributions and| with stone and cement; their porch has also been 
forward to the superintendent of the boarding-|enclosed and protected from the weather. Addi- 
school, the amount of three hundred dollars, as|tional conveniences are also being made in the girls’ 
soon as practicable, in order to reduce the indebt-| wash-room, by means of a pump, Xc., by which it 
edness of the Institution. ican be supplied with warm or cold water as re- 
From the minutes of the acting com- ‘quired. ‘Ihe kitchen has also been furnished with 
mittee, we find that the amount |a commodious range, furnace, boilers, &e., in which 
charged for board and tuition for the coal is used as fuel, which, it is believed, will be 


Deficiency for summer session . ° 
Which deduct from balance in favour 
of preceding session, leaves a ba- 
lance in favour of the school for the 
year, of ; e ‘ , - $183 31 
From a settlement with the Treasurer, 
it appears, that there is in his hands 
the sum of ‘ ‘ é $141 21 
Interest on benevolent fund unexpended $59 05 
Meetings for worship have been held in the In- 
stitution as heretofore. 


$276 33 
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found much cheaper than wood. The house and 
premises have otherwise undergone considerable 
repair; to mect the expenses, the balance of the 
sum of $500 will be required, and we hope that 
Friends will feel sufficient interest in the prosperity 
of the school, to raise the same and place it at the 
disposal of the acting committee. 

On taking into consideration the embarrassed 
condition of the Institution, the amount in the 
Treasurer’s hands of $141.21 is directed to be 
expended in the payment of the debts, and we 
propose to the Yearly Meeting, the propricty of 
recommending that the sum of $300 be raised by 
voluntary contribution from our members, to be 
applied in the same manner. 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 

Tenth mo. 4, 1858. 

Fifth-day afternoon.—Friends again met. 

ANSWER I1st.—All our meetings for Worship 
and Discipline have been attended except one, oc- 
easioned by the members being in attendance of 
the Yearly Meeting ; and generally by the greater 
part of our members, though some remissness is 
reported on the part of some of our members in 
the middle of the week; unbecoming behaviour 
mostly avoided, except instances of sleepiness, in 
which cases some care has been extended: the 
hour of meeting nearly observed. 

2nd.—Friends generally maintain love towards 
each other, in a good degree as becomes our chris- 
tian profession. ‘Tale-bearing and detraction mostly 
discouraged ; and when differences arise, endea- 
vours are used to end them. 

3rd.—Most Friends endeavour by example and 
precept, to educate their children and those under 
their care in plainness of speech, deportment, and 
apparel; to guard them against reading pernicious 
books, and from the corrupt conversation of the 
world; and they are encouraged to read the Holy 
Scriptures. 

4th—As far as appears, Friends are clear of 
importing, vending, distilling, and the unneces- 
sary use of spirituous liquors, of frequenting ta- 
verns, and generally clear of attending places of 
diversion. Moderation and temperance mostly 
observed. 

5th.—The necessities of the poor and the cir- 
cumstances of those who appear likely to require 
aid, have been inspected and mostly relieved ; they 
are advised and assisted in such employments as 
they are capable of, and care is taken to promote 
the school education of their children. 

6th.— As far as appears, Friends bear a faithful 
testimony against a hireling ministry, oaths, mili- 
tary services, clandestine trade, prize goods and 
lotteries; except that a few of our members have 
occasionally attended meetings where a hireling 
ministry is maintained. 

7th.—Friends generally appear careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances, and 
avoid involving themselves in business beyond 
their ability to manage, and with very little ex- 
ception, they are just in their dealings, and gene- 
rally punctual in complying with their engage- 
ments; and when any give reasonable grounds for 
fear in these respects, care is extended to them. 

8th.—Friends bear a testimony against slavery ; 
none of the African race under our direction. 

9th.—A good degree of care is taken to deal 
with offenders seasonably and impartially, and to 
evince to those who will not be reclaimed, the spirit 
of meekness and love before judgment is placed 
upon them. . . a ” 

The Queries and Answers being now gone 
through, we may acknowledge that the deficien- 
cies that appear in the support of some of our 
testimonies have been cause of sorrow, and a con- 
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THE FRIEND. 


i ___________ 


cern prevailed that we might all, old and young, 
more and more be brought into a situation, in 
which our testimonies could all be supported, con- 
sistent with our religious profession. * - 

The Committee appointed on Second-day on the 
subject of Education in primary schools, produced 
the following report, which was satisfactory to the 
meeting, and the desire expressed that it may be 
carried out, both in meetings, and by our younger 
members, and Quarterly Meetings are desired to 
send up to this meeting next year, explicit accounts 
thereon as heretofore, viz: — 

To the Yearly Meeting —We, the committee, 
appointed on the subject of education in primary 
schools, report, that deliberating on the object of 
our appointment; a desire prevailed amongst us, 
that all our members might feel the necessity of 
giving their children, a guarded, religious and lite- 
rary education, that Quarterly meetings might be 
encouraged to appoint committees, as way may 
open, to visit and assist Monthly Mectings in carry- 
ing out the former advice of the Yearly Meeting, 
in relation thereto; and we feel desirous that 
Friends might assist one another, as much as may 
be, in the prosecution of this desirable object, by 
joining together in the support of family schools in 
neighbourhoods where more extensive ones cannot 
be sustained, and also to extend a hand of help to 
such as may be in straitened circumstances, agree- 
ably to the advice of the Yearly Meeting. 

And we feel desirous that such of our dear 
Young Friends, as may incline to school keeping 
for a livelihood, may have their views kept within 
the pale of society, and not engage in teaching the 
District schools, believing as we do, that it has 
often made the way more difficult to sustain our 
own schools, and may gradually lead such from 
the footsteps of the flock of Christ. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. * * 

The meeting having now brought its business to 
a close, solemnly concludes, to meet again at the 
usual time and place next year, if the Lord permit. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 20th. 

Violent gales of wind had visited most parts of the 
United Kingdom, causing great damage to the shipping, 
accompanied by loss of life. 

The submarine telegraph cable between Dover and 
Calais was again in working order. 

The London Gazette contains a notice of an applica- 
tion for a charter for the Bank of British Columbia and 
Vancouver's Island. 

The Great Eastern Steamship Company has been duly 
organized. The steamer is to cost the new company one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds, and one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds more is the estimated amount 
required to finish her. 

Meetings, in aid of the new reform movement in par- 
liamentary representation, continued to be held in va- 
rious parts of England. The leading reformers intend to 
urge an extension of the franchise, the protection of 
voters in the exercise of the electoral right, the shorten- 
ing of the duration of Parliaments, and the re-distribu- 
tion of the electoral districts. 

The cotton factory of Grant and Brothers at Glasgow, 
had been partially destroyed. by fire. Loss, £70,000. 

The London money market was unchanged. The sup- 
ply was free at 2} a 2} per cent. Consols, 98}. 

The ship Lincolnshire had arrived from Australia, 
with the large sum of £420,000 in gold. The ship Agin- 
court, with £283,000 in gold, had been one handred and 
eighteen days out from Melbourne. Fears were enter- 
tained for her safety. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool, forthe week, amounted 
to 58,200 bales. All qualities had advanced 4d. The 
market for breadstuffs was very dull. 

Later accounts from India report that the British troops 
are everywhere victorious, but that large bodies of the 
insurgents were still in arms. Several battles had been 
fought near Lucknow, in which a great number of the 
rebels were destroyed. 

Advices from Japan say, that the cholera was carry- 
ing off large numbers of people. The recent treaty with 


Japan provides that Great Britain is to have a diploma- 
tic agent at Jeddo, and Japan one at London. 


pointed the first British Ambassador to Pekin. 


the manufacturing districts were less favourable. The 
Paris papers were instructed not to publish any extracts 
from the King of Portugal’s speech on the opening of 
the Chambers. 
respecting the affair of the Charles et Georges, is refer- 
red to, and dissatisfaction with the conduct of France is 
expressed. Several Jews had been appointed members 
of the Council in Algeria, in order to show that France 
recognizes religious equality. 


steps for laying up stores of corn in every large town, 
during the seasons of plenty, to provide against scarcity. 


France engaging Indian coolies for labour in the French 
Colonies. 
lions of francs in specie, during the month. 


of the new ministry. The Swiss official paper, the Budd, 
is prohibited from entering the Prussian dominions. 


sian treaty with Japan had been completed. 
was said to be in treaty for the purchase of Monaco, 
near Villa Franca. 


place in Asiatic Turkey. The tribes living between 
Tripoli and Aleppo, had revolted, and communication 
was interrupted between Libanus and Tripoli, and be- 
tween Alexandria and Aleppo. 


had done considerable damage to property. 


Powers had addressed remonstrances to the Pope for 
the release of the Jewish boy, Mortara. 
replied that the boy’s return to his parents was impossi- 
ble. The Church authorities justify the child’s forcible 
separation from his family, on the ground that he had 
in infancy, (though without the knowledge or assent of 
his parents,) been sprinkled with “holy water,” by a 
Catholic nurse. 
him in a convent, and educate him as a Roman Catho- 


383. Of these, 196 were children under ten years of 
age. On the 27th, sales of good Southern red wheat, at 
$1.20; white do., $1.42; rye, 75 cts. a 78 cts.; oats, 


Personal property of all kinds returned for taxation 
$223,908,000, not including bank capital. : 
Public Debt of Virginia —The aggregate public debt 
of the State of Virginia on the lst of Tenth month, 
amounted to $28,812,996, part of which bears an inte- 
rest of five per cent., and the remainder six per cent. 

Wild Animals in Virginia.—A letter from Page county, 
Va., in the Alexandria Sentinel, states that wolves are 
very plentiful in that county, and very destructive to 
sheep—one man having lost a flock of forty last week 
by these ravenous animals. A panther measuring six 
feet from tip to tip, was killed last week while springing 
from the hog pen of W. S. Modisett, with a shoat in his 
mouth. 

Sheep for California.—The Santa Fe (N. M.) Gazette 
states that 105,000 sheep are about to be taken from 
Bernaillo and Valentia counties, in that territory, over- 
land to California. There is also a drove of 10,000 from 
Uhio, now at Santa Fe, bound for the same destination 

Education in New York.—According to the late State 
census, it appears that out of a population of three and 

half millions, there are about ninety-seven thousand 
who can neither read nor write—one thirty-sixth part of 
the whole. 





























Frederick Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, has been ap- 


Trade in Paris was more active, but the accounts from 


In this speech the dispute with France, 


The French government is represented to be taking 


Le Nord says that the English government consents to 
The Bank of France lost twenty-three mil- 
The preliminary elections at Berlin resulted in favour 


Navigation had closed at St.. Petersburg. The Rus- 
Russia 





RECEIPTS, 


Received from P. P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 32; from H. 
Stapler, Del., $2, vol. 32; from R. and L. Miller, 0., $2, 
to 27, vol. 33, and $3 for another purpose; from Wm. 
Clark, N. C., $6, vols. 29, 30 and 31; from Jesse Hall, 
agt., O., for John C. Hill, $2, vol. 32, John M. Smith, 
$4, vols. 31 and 32; from Geo. Michenor, agt., O., $2, 
to 13, vol. 33; from Emmor Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 31; 
from Henry Knowles, agt., N. Y., for Jos. Collins, D. 
Peckham, and John Carpenter, $2 each, vol. 32, for Geo. 
W. Brown, $4, vols. 31 and 32. 


Serious insurrections were reported to have taken 


Earthquakes at St. Ubes and other parts of Portugal, 
Letters from Rome assert that all the great Catholic 


The Pope had 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
West-Town, will meet there on Fourth-day, the 8th inst., 
at 10 o'clock, a. mM. 

The Committee on Admissions meet at half past 8 
o'clock, same day, and the Committee on Instruction 
meet on the preceding evening, at half past 7 o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the 7th inst. 

Twelfth month Ist, 1858. 


Conveyances will be at the “ Street Road Station” on 
the new West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, on the 
arrival of the two o’clock train on Seventh-day, the 4th 
inst., and on the arrival of the eight a.m. and two P.M. 
trains on Third-day, the 7th inst. 

The stage will be at West Chester on the arrival of 
the train which leaves the city, 7 o'clock, 50 minutes, by 
the old Railroad, on Seventh-day, 4th inst. 


_—_ oo 


Marnriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Evesham, Burlington 
county, N.J.,on the 11th ult., Ropert B. Encie to Jans, 
daughter of David and Mary C. Darnell, both of the 
same place. 

-, at Friends’ Meeting, on Fifth-day, the 25th 
ult., Josepu Sroxes, of Westfield, N. J., to Mary Exiza- 
BETH, daughter of Dr. Joseph Warrington, of the same 
place. 

LTT 

Diep, on Third-day morning, the 12th of the Tenth 
month, 1858, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Jonathan Cope, Chester county, Penna., Mary Lovisa 
Tuomas, daughter of the late Isaac Thomas, in the 39th 
year of her age; a member of Goshen Monthly and 
Particular Meetings. This dear Friend was confined to 
her room, and mostly to her bed, for a period of twelve 
years, with disease of the spine; and it can be said of 
her, that she bore all her afflictions with much patience 
and christian fortitude; although the loss, during the win- 
ter of 1854, of a dear and only sister with whom she re- 
sided, proved so great atrial, that it was long before she 
regained her previous condition of health. It was evident 
to her friends, through the past summer, that her bodily 
powers were failing ; and about three weeks before the 
close, dysentery set in, and hastened the period of her 
release. She was enabled, and it is believed, in trae 
resignation, to say that she had never wished her situa- 
tion to be different from what it was; amd added, that 


They hence infer their right to place 


lic. 
UNITED STATES.—New York.—Mortality last week, 


47 cts. a 49 cts.; barley, 80 cts.; corn, 75 cts. a 77 cts., 
for Western ; Southern white, 83 cts.; Jersey yellow, 
85 cts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week,177. Children un- 
der ten years of age, 90. The city councils have passed 
an ordinance providing for the removal of all the market 
houses from Market street, by the 15th of Fourth month 
next. The estimates for the general expenses of the 
public schools for the year 1859, are $572,196, in addi- 
tion to which a special appropriation of $146,888 is ask- 
ed for new school-houses. 

California.—The steamship Illinois arrived at New 
York on the 28th ult., with San Francisco dates to the 
5th, and about $1,800,000 in gold. The total shipments 
of gold from San Francisco during the Tenth month, 
reached $4,027,512. The annual produce of the quick- 
silver mines, which the New Almada Company has been 
forbidden by an injunction to work, was estimated at ten 
millions of dollars. The weather was very cold, and 
there was much snow on the mountains. AtSan Fran- 
cisco, real estate was advancing. 

Miscellaneous.—Civilization in South Africa.—The Bri- 
tish government has placed $200,000 annually, for three 
years, at the disposal of the Governor of the Colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of promoting the 
civilization of the aborigines. A hospital has been 
erected, which has already extended relief to over 12,000 
patients. Good roads have been commenced, and a 
plan of industrial training for the native children has 
been established. 

Statistics of Ohio.—The following are the footings of 
the tabular statement exhibiting the number and value 
of domestic animals, carriages, watches and pianos, as 
returned for taxation by township assessors for the year 
1858 :— 








No Value. 


Horses, . ‘i ‘ 655,754 $38,450,896 





Cattle, ‘ ° . 1,718,640 20,836,979 |she believed her afflictions had been dispensed to her 
Mules, Xc., . ° . 7,300 501,784 |in best wisdom. “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Sheep, . . . 3,377,840 4,755,215 | Lord.” 

Hogs, . 2,541,904 6,191,373 , on the evening of the 18th of Eleventh month, 
Carriages, 284,931 10,251,295 |1858, at his residence'in this city, much respected and 
Watches, . 81,022 1,641,965 | beloved, Wintiam E. Dacker, in the 75th year of bis 
Pianos, 7,602 1,026,800 Jage. 
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